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tions for admissions to the service, as conducted by the
local board, were characterized by ** great laxity, negligence
and fraud;" that the "members of the board openly sneered
at and ridiculed the law which they were supposed to en-
force ;'' that the testimony adduced as to the misconduct of
three employees was conclusive and they should be removed
by the Collector; and that one of them should be prosecuted
by the U. S. District Attorney for "criminal violation of the
law." This action was so'radical a departure from the
established procedure of the Commission that it caused a
genuine sensation. It was the first formal notice that the
Civil Service Law was a real law and capable of enforce-
ment by the courts like any other law. From New York
City, the Commissioners visited various post offices in New
York State, finding irregularities, and on June 18 they
started on a tour of the principal Western cities, inquiring
into the manner in which the law was enforced in the Gov-
ernment service in each. On the eve of departure Eoose-
velt made a frank statement for the press in regard to the
Commission's ideas and purposes. "We have/' he said,
" to do two things. One is to make the officials themselves
understand that the law is obligatory, not optional, and the
other is to get the same idea into the heads of the people."
The tour was a veritable campaign of education, for full
publicity was given to its proceedings and discoveries, and
a convincing demonstration was made that the full power
of the Commission would be exerted to have the law rigidly
enforced and violators of it punished. Several postmasters
were convicted of violations and were removed, and a great
awakening of public interest was caused.

During 1889, 1890 and 1891, Roosevelt pushed this cam-
paign forward relentlessly, without regard to the political
character of the persons affected. When he inquired into
the methods pursued in the Baltimore Post Office, he became
involved in a controversy with the Secretary of the Treas-
ury, Charles Foster, and John Wanamaker, the Postmaster
General, both of President Harrison's Cabinet, and a tre-
mendous uproar filled the entire land. The wrath of the